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acar Pratt strect, at Five DOLLANs per annum, payable in | economy, they should not lose a moment in pro- 


advance. All eubscrivers who pay in advance, will be en- 
titled to 50 cemtsworth of any kinds of seeds, whicli will 
be delivered, or sent, to their order, 
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; THE SILK MANUAL. 
“finclair & Moore ani Robert Sinclair, Jr., 
“proprtyprs of the Farmer and Gardener, Kalti- 
ore, announce to the public that they will pub- 
ve course of the present week,.a chmplete 
the Mulberry and Silk Culture, com- 
piled by the editor of said paper, frony the most 
It will con- 
tain—1.,a brief historical view of the silk busi- 
neste. directions for sowing the Mulberry seed, 
nurturing the Mulberry plant, transplanting it into 
hedges, or standard orchards, and the subsequent 
management thereo/—S. the mode of preserving 
and hatching the silk-worm eggs ; the manner of 
rearing and feeding the worms, thé niode of air-' 
ing the laboratories, aud the prevention and treat- 
ment.of their several diseases—4. the manner of 
constructing a cheap laboratory or cocoonery— 
6. the process of reeling, dying, and making sow- 
ing silk, twist, &c., together with calen/ations of 
the probable nett produce of given quantities of 
land set in Mulberry, as tested by actual results, 
both in this country and Europe. In which cal- 
culations it will be clearly and satisfactorily de- 
monstrated that an acre of ground properly culti- 
vated in Mulberry, is capable of feeding a suffi- 
cient number of worms to realize from the silk 
raised therefrom, after defraying all expenses of 
eultivation, a sum exceeding $560. In addition 
to the interesting matter contained in the manual, 
which is full upon every subject connected with 
the culture, it will have a copious and well digest- 
ed Index, male su easy that any thing required can 
be found without difficulty. In fine it will com- 
prise every thing that a farmer who desires to en- 
ter into the culture need know. 

Orders for the above work will be received, 
post paid, for any number of copies, by either the 
editor or proprietors, As the number of copies 
pad vom form will be limited, and numerous 

have already been received, persons wish- 
ing to secure a supply will do well to make early 
application, 

Boogsettcens, POsTMASTERS AND sToRE 
EEEPERS ata distance, can have their orders 


Conn ouztiers, AND STRAW CUTTERS. 
Ai the seasun has arrived when both these la- 


| Sef saving’ machines should be called into’ the 


by hand-power, to shell 20 bushels of corn an 
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service of farmers, we take the liberty of remind- 
ing them, that if they value time, and appreciate 


curing one of each, 

The corn snectier with the vertical iron 
wheel, is, beyond comparison, one of the most 
powerful machines ever invented. [t is capable, 


hour, and this without occasioning any great dis- 
tress to the person engaged. Among the striking 
good qualities which it possesses, and which so 
recommend it to favor, the very litte room that 
it occupies, is certainly not the least, nor should | 
its great simplicity be overlooked. Besides the 
astonishing velocity with whieh it dges its work, 
thus enabling the farmer to overcome time in the 
getting of his crop of corn to market, it does it so 
cleanly, and so entirely deprives the cob of all its 
grains, that one is lost in amazementthat so small 
and unpretending an implement, in appearance, 
éould perform with so much certainty and effect. 

Of Straw Currers, there are kinds out of 
number, and at prices as variant; ranging, as in 
size, from $5 to $75: thus, very properly, suiting 
the price to the quantity of work to be perform- 
ed, and the ability of the farmer to buy. It used 
to be said in the good uld days of the eighteenth 
century, when utility was consulted more than fa- 
shion, that no gentleman should ever dream al 
going to farming without a wife—and truly, there 
is mach of the genuine philosophy of human na- 
ture in this opinion; for in the name of all the 
Saints, what comfurt is there about a house, whe- 
ther it be a town or country one, unless there be 
a wife in it? In fact, the house without a wife, 
and a good one, is more insufferable than the 
plagues of Egypt! And if a wife be indispensable 
to the comfort of the domestic hearth, and. who 
doubts it,—is not a straw culter as essential to 
the comfort and economy of the barn yard? It 
enables the farmer to reduce his coarse siraw, 
hay, corn stalks, and corn husks, so that his 
horses and cattle can eat them without waste, and 
with perfect ease to’ themselves: provender cut in 
this way, and steamed or scalded, will go one- 
third farther, and of course the farmer saves one- 
third, and‘as the old saw has it, a penny saved, is 
& penny gained. - If then with the aid’of one of 





these provender-economists, the farmer is enabled 


to seni! one-third more hay to market, would not 
interest tell him that he should: buy’ staw cutter” 
and get rich on-saving ?- 





THE BLIGHT IN FRUIT TREES. | 


WeeBinites County, Nov. bith, 1836, 
Mr. Ecitor——Through the mediam of your in- 


valuable paper, I wish to gain a piece of informa 


tion in which I as well as farmers generally are. 

deeply interested ; which is, to, know, the cause 

of smut or blight on the body of young “~. 
trees, causing the sitle so affected to decay ‘and 

worm eaten: and what remedy must be applied 
to prevent a total «lecay of the. trees so affected, 

A Washington County Farmer, 

And a Subscriber. — 


RerLy BY THE BOITOR oF THE Farmer AND 
GARDENER. 
The books are very full npon the subjects 
the blight in fruit trees, and while one portion OF ~ 
the writers ascribe it to the injurious effect of fuge 
and easterly winds at particular seasons of the 
year, another with more plausibility, according to - 
our poor opinion, impute it to the effect of intects 
penetrating the coatings of the bark, and thus pro- 
ducing a cankerous exudation of the sap and ul- 
timate decay of the tree. A correspondent, in 
Bradley’s treatise on gardening, instances a gar- — 
den which was exempted frons blight owing tw ite 
proximity to a saltpetre refinery, while others im 
its vicinity, but removed beyond the influence of 
the steam from this establishment, suffered’ se- 
verely. Ile, therefore, conclades that the spedi- 
fic agent in the prevention, was the steam, or nix 
trous vapor proceeding from the saltpetre, and 
that it destroyed the eggs of the insects as well ag 
the insects themselves. If this suggestion be 
correct, then a fumigation of the trees with ealtpe- 
tre would prove efficacivus ; but were we to make 


brush dipped in spirits of wrpentine over 
diseased parts. ‘The aroma i 

vot only offensive ‘to almost ‘sll vermin; but par- 
i so w those which infest fruit 

Trees diseased with the blight have 
quently cured by being washed in stale urine— 
os cc coecommnte ae 
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dations of it in « new state, have ved of no use 
swhatever.. We are not ised that this differ- 
because, 


evce in result should have taken 
pea is no article which so materially 
cha by keeping. While newly made cham- 
is tolerable to the human sense 
of émell, that of a month or two old is so insuf- 
le, that one would well nigh as lief come in 
contact with the pestiferons exhalations of the 
‘pole-cat a8 with it. Whether this greatly increas- 
ed of noxious aroma, is owing to the 
evaporation of the more purely acqueous parts of 
the liquid, leaving a substance highly charged 
animal, resinous, and oleagineus matter, held 
in solution, is not material. it is very certain 
that, in its condensed form, it throws out a most 
unsavory effluvia, which, we presume, would 
prove as disagreeable tu the insect tribe as it does 
to the biped race. 
_ Strong solutions of soot, and salt, put on with 
a brush, havein numerous instances effected cures. 
, In parts of Upper Canada, soft soap made hot 
and put on with a brush, of the consistence of 
peitit, bas had the effect not only to remove the 


’ diseased bark, but to replace it by a new healthy 


one, and to resuscitate the trees completely. 

Dr. Mecse says that Mr. Cooper, of New Jer- 
sey, by accident discovered some years since, 
that a tree upon which a number of iron hoops 
at other articles of iron had been hung, remain- 
ed free from blight, while all the rest suffered se- 
verely. Since that year he has constantly encir- 
cled two or three branches of every tree with an 
iron hoop and with uniform success. 

It is: reeommended to paint the body of the 
ee With a mixture of water and rich unctuous 

7, brought to the consistence of paint. 

ashing the trees with solutions of Chloride 
of lime, is also spoken highly of. 





MARL. 

We were sent a few weeks since by a subscri- 
ber in Perquimans county, North Carolina, a spe- 
Gimen of shell marl found on the estate of 
Mr: John G. Wilson of Murfreesboro, in that 


aiiate. It is one of the richest parcels we have 


© 


‘ever seen, composed almost entirely of small 
shells, so soft as to be cut a doe with a 
ife, and in that state that they will very rea- 
fall into powder by being spread on the 
and submitted tu the action of the atmos- 
» It struck us on inepection that it contain- 
fully 80 per cent. of lime ; but on shewing it 
Mr. Philip T. Tyson, a most skilful and expe- 
rienced chemist, after examining it, he said it did 
not contain more than 70 per cent., but that it was 
‘among the richest specimens he had ever seen, 
and was fully equal to the best shell marl found 
on the nm ¥ this'state; that it would not 
require n re to it for the soil 
but would do, in its then Geledihenene thereon. 

. To the owner of the estate on which this cal- 
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careous deposite has been found, as well as to} 


the cams pa it. will prove an inexhaustible 
8 wealth, and we trust a free use will be 
made of it, and that such experiments will be 
“wied as will test its relative value as a manure. 


; _- 
Great Propuce or rr. 
Mr, Warham Ki , of Westhampton, sow- 
ed in 1884, two bushel. of rye on two acres and 
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twenty rods of land, (including rocks and stamps) 
owned by Mr. Anthony Fisher, end harvested 
the same in the year 1885, which produced one 
hundred shock, ten of which having been thresh- 
ed and cleaned, yielded thirteen bushels and four 
quarts of rye—and he believes there will be one 
hundred ‘and thirty boshels of rye, when it is all 
threshed and cleaned. 


WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

This delightful month has come in as soft and 
balmy as the “distilling dews of evening,”and would 
seem to remind one, that, as itis among the most pro- 
lific in the Calendar, in its dedications to the shrine 
of love, so should its breathings be equally as inspir- 
ing and tempting to the husbandman, in urging him 
forward in the performance of his autumnal toils— 
toils so full of comfort for the present, and of pro- 
mise for the future. And while weare thus blessed 
with delightful weather, let us embrace the occa- 
sion, to lay the ground work of good crops the 
ensuing year, so that each and all of us may have 
the consolation of knowing, that we have dis- 
charged our respective duties as farmers and 
planters, with integrity of purpose and fidelity of 
execution : and first of all, let us begin with 

THE FARM. 

This is a month when an immense quantity of 
labor must be performed on the farm, if you de- 
sire to reap a fruitful coming harvest. As your 
woods are now plentifully supplied with fallen 
leaves, gather them up together with the mould 
which has been formed by the decay of those of 
former years; haul the whole into your barn-yard, 
and if you have a stercory or manure house, 
deposit it therein ; if you have no such conveni- 
ence, spread it over your barn-yard to be trodden 
upon by your cattle during winter, and to act as a 
reciptent to absorb their urine. In this way 
you may accumulate a body of manure equal to 
any demands which your corn and potato crops 
may make upon you, if manured in the drills. If, 
however, you should not have force at command 
to enable you to accomplish this, do not omit to 
procure and carefully stow away, where they will 
be protected from the weather, an ample supply 
of leaves for litter for your stalls through the win- 
ter: you will be thus. enabled to save your straw 
for feed for your cattle, or for sale, and to realize 
infinitely more than the cost of collecting and 
hauling in the leaves. 

If you would wish to save your Apple orchard 
from the ravages of the Canker worm, you must 
be up and adoing. The grubs or millers which 
lie snugly ensconced at the bottom and around the 
trees must be arrested. To do this effectually, 
dig the earth from around the trees to the distance 
of 5 or 6 feet from the trunks, put it up in piles 








and burn it thoroughly ; sprinkle unslaked lime, 
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[November 10, {i 
reduced to powder, around the surface of the roow 
from which you have seraped the earth. Aflér 
the earth shall have been burned and cooled 
down, replace it, and you will thus effect two de- 
sirable objects : the action of the fire on the earth 
will have destroyed the canker worm in the first 
place, and, in the second, so meliorated the earth 
itself, as to be equal to a manuring. But if your 
trees are infested with this destructive insect, you 
must not stop here. Serape the bark around the 
trunk, and encircle it with a list, or cloth, on 
which mercurial ointment has been spread.— 
Bandages of tar, and coal tar, have been also re- 
commended; but as these require almost, if not 
daily, renewals, their efficacy is greatly jeoparded 
by the difficulty of making the requisite number 
of applications, The mercurial ointment posses-s 
es the advantage that a single one is suffjeient: 
and in addition to these, if the trunk and limbs 
of the trees were washed with a solution of pot- 
ash, much good would arise. 

The Apples for Winter keeping should be care- 
fully collected and put away, and those for cider 
should be, as speedily as possible, put through 
the process, taking care before barreling up the 
liquid, to cleanse and sulphur your casks well. 

If you have any cows that you expect to calve 
in a few weeks, be careful to give them, in addi- 
tion to your dry food, guod supplies of steamed or 
boiled roots, as potatoes, carrots, parsnips, beets, 
turnips, mangel wurtzel or ruta baga, with occa- 
sional mixtures of Rye slops, which latter, they 
should receive twice a day, at least three weeks 
before calving ; and it would be all the better, if 
permitted to. become acid before being given to 
them. If you have no fixture for steaming, have 
one put up, no matter how coarsely, it will an- 
swer ; and take our word for it, if you have a doa- 
en animals to feed, you will save its cost in @ 
month. All your corn stalks, corn husks and 
straw, may, by the process of cooking, be con- 
verted into substances nearly as nutritive as the 
best timothy or clover hay, with this advantage, 
that one-third less will answer than when fed to 
them uncut and uncooked. Ye, 

If you have any heifers near calving, as this is 
their first essay in the way of mothers, you should 
be especially careful with them; and be sure 
to give them good succulent messes of rye and 
meal slops, as well as generous allowances of 
steamed or boiled roots. Much depends upon 
your treatment of them now, whether they make 
good milch cows or not. If you desire they 
should be deep milkers, you must take the neces-_— 
sary steps, and use the proper means to engure it, 
By giving them succulent slops, somewhat acidur 








lated for some weeks prior to calving, you en- 
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- table carpet on it, a top dressing of lime will have 


_with ; let hands follow the plough with rakes, 






courage t the ataposition 7 in the animals to:secrete 
gilk, without endangering the birth of their 
young, by the accumulation of fat. And after 
they have calved and are well ovet it, the calf 
should be tied up. By this means, the milk ducts, 
on vessels, will be distended and capacity and vol- 
ume given to them, as well as to the udder of the 
‘eos. The calves should be permitted:to. suck 
but three times a day, and if intended -for veal, 
el made of Indian meal, occasionally of lin- 
seed meal, and force-balls, composed of meal and 
eggs, moistened with milk, should be given them. 
By permitting the calves to run with their mothers, 
they suck as their appetites may dictate, always 
leaving a portion of the milk unstript; and hence 
it is that cows imbibe the habit of holding up, a 
thing so provoking to the dairy-woman. Where- 
as if you tie the calves up, and let their mothers 
into them at regular stated hours, they go to the 
work of sucking with a keen and eager appetite, 
and as they know they have to make the most of 
their time, they tug at their mothers’ teats until 
they yield them the last drop of milk which may 
have been secreted. 

Your corn must be all husked and’ carefully 
stored away beyond the reach of rats and other 
vermin, and such part as you may design for sale, 
should be shelled out the first spare moment you 
have, in order that you may be ready to take it 
to market whenever the price may justify your 
selling. 

When the period arrives for gathering your tur- 
nips and other late roots, do so without delay, and 
be prompt in placing them beyond the destructive 
influence of the frost and vermin. 

In feeding roots to your stock, always use 
those first that are most perishable. 

Attend to the condition of your fences; mend 
those that may require it, and put up new ones 
where you need them. Cut up the weeds in 
your fence corners, and if convenient to lime, 
make a compost consisting of weeds, mould and 
lime, in the proportion of 4 mould, 8-8 weeds 
and 1-8 lime ; treated thus, they will make ex- 
cellent manure for use in the spring. 

Fatt riovucuinc.—If you have any stiff soil 
that you intend for spring crops, plough it deep- 
ly, and throw your fallows in large slices, so as 
to leave as much of the newly turned up earth 
exposed as possible. If there be a tolerable vege- 


8 most salutary effect. 
If you have any fields filled with that pest of 
farmers, Garlic, do not fail to plough them forth- 





,5ole and shallots. 
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and repeat your. ploughing di 
By pursuing this course and cultivating ‘them in’ 
spring and summer crops, which. will require 
ploughing or hoeing frequently, you. may in @ 
year or two clear your lands of it. 

If you design planting out fruit, ornamental, or 
other trees, now is the time ; seize the first. occa- 
sion to carry your intentions. into operation. In 
selecting a site for an orchard, avoid valleys, low, 
and wet grounds. 

With respect to the transplantation of fruit 
trees—now is the seazon for setting out apples, 
pears, quinces, plums, cherries, peaches, nectar- 
ines, apricots, almonds, walnuts, filberts, and, in- 
deed, every other kind of hardy fruit trees. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Thin out your spinach, corn-salad and winter 
cresses, and keep them free from weeds. The 
weeding should be done before the frosts set in. 

Asparagus beds.—If you omitted dressing your 
asparagus beds last month, you mustdelay it nolon- 
ger, but do it forthwith, as we then directed. Let 
your lettuce in frames have the advantage of free air 
every mild day, putting on the glasses again in 
the evening. Sow your small salading, of all 
kinds, on hot beds. Plant your garlic, rocam- 
Your cabbage and cauliflow- 
er plants should be aired every good day to en- 
sure them to stand the cold. Take the glasses off 
during the middle of each day, putting them on 
again at night. Before the hard frosts set in, take 
up aud secure your cabbages. 

Your late cauliflowers and Broccoli, which are 
producing their heads, should be attended to: 
break down some of the largest leaves, so as to cov- 
er and protect the flowers from the effects of the 
weather. 

Your turnips, carrots, parsnips, beets, salsify, 
&c. must be gathered and put away securely.— 
Blanch, immediately, your celery, cardoons and 
endives. Sow your rhubarb, kale, and such oth- 
er seeds as may be seasonable, not forgetting to 
weed your young onions. 

Gooseberries, currants and raspberries, should 
be transplanted this month. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Your bulbous and tuberous roots, of almost all 
descriptions should be set out this month, the 
earlier the better, as it is desirable that they 
should take root before the hard frosts set in.— 
Previous to which a good covering of half decay- 
ed tanner’s bark, leaves and well rotted manure 
should be spread over the beds, and the alleys 
and sides should be proteeted by long manure, or 
straw, 
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soon as frost: bes: theie. 

te injured foliage, 
or in’ a room’ whae ‘there is ‘a fire. | ‘When \p 
fectly dry, pack them’ in boxes, in’ dry ‘send: 
moss, previously. divesting them of take 
and fibres, and’ store them away in a warm room 
or dry cellar, where they will at all: times be-ex- 
empt from frosts, For your Primroses, . 
thuses and Daises, which were planted last month, 
have a frame in readiness, to protect them through 
the winter: they should’ also’have ° slight gover 
ing of leaves. 

Choice. Pinks, Carnations and ‘birlenlie, 
which are in pots should be placed in the frame 
intended to preserve them during the winter. The 
pots should be sunk in tan, half decayed leaves 
or saw dust, up to their rims, During severe 
weather, and, indeed, throughout the winter, the 
glasses should be covered, except through the 
middle of the day, with matting or plaited straw. 

Cleanse your garden of all weeds, and remove 


put the whole upon your manure heapy where 
they must be covered over with earth. 

In conclusion, we would observe, that the pru- 
dent agriculturists, horticulturists, and floriste,ganst 
keep their eyes open, their judgment fresh and wn- 


clouded, and their energy, industry and resolution 


always unimpaired, and ready for exertion, when- 
ever and wherever they may be required, wheth- 
er on the plantation, or in the kitchen or flower 


garden. 


ON STEAMING FOOD FOR GORSES. 


“It has been ascertained, though not 
generally known, that grain of any cannot 
be dressed or cooked by dry steam applied to the 
dry grain. If the steam is wah yore er 
a little above that of atmospheric, a 
pisebiag te geedesid dn-thé quale op teliala x! 
if steam of a very light i applied the 

in may be entirely 

iate and ve ere Phare senalioe 
grain of any sort can be eomplete- 


cane ee pubesdem Mie 


to its state of igen and hn ping 
gn to 
Pom i it my 


it in the receiver described 
and applying steam rated 








gether up the roots and barn them on the spot, 


the fallen leaves from your walks, taking care to | 
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va ed onthe subject. ‘The resulia of 
experiments which some farmers will wake, 
will, we fondly anticipate, prove the facility of 
| Agee, food, economy in the use of it.— 
We. have the authority of the owners of some of 
the coaching and posting establishments in Evin- 
a a stating that the saving which will arise 
> use of prepared food, in the keep of for- 
horses, will amount to 140/. a year. We have 

also the high authority of Mr, Dick, the Profes- 
sor of Veierinary Surgery. in Edinburgh, for say- 
that the general health of horses under work, 

is much better on prepared than unprepared food. 
+h will r obvious,’ says Mr. Dick, ‘that 
the grand desideratum is to give food containing 
28 much natriment, and in as small bulk, as it is 
Consisieut with the economy of the animal. If 
‘this priblém is solved, it will jullow, as a corol- 
fary, that it will be important tw give that food 
whieh has been found best suited to. its propor- 
ipo, in such a state as is best suited for diges- 
tion. This is a point, however, worthy of con- 
tion; and naturally suggests the question, 
fhow is the body supplied with nourishment by 
taking in food into the stomach? The common 
entiee is, that much depends, as I have indeed 
mentioned, on the hardness of the food; 

and it is a coinmon saying, in order to chow off 
a horse which is in a good condition, ‘that he has 
of hard meat in him. Now this is a very 

and erroneous idea, if we inquire into it; for, 
Whatever may be ‘lic consistency of the food 
Which is taken into the stomach, it must, before 
the body can possibly derive any subsiantial sup- 
port or benefit from it, be converted into chyme— 
8 puliaceous mass ; and this as it passes onwards 
ffom the siomach into the intestinal canal, is ren- 
dered still more fluid by the admixture of the se- 
eretions from the stomach, the liver and the pan- 
creas, when & becomes of a milky appearance, 


ft called chyle. 11 is then taken into the sys- 





by, the, cleals; aud in this fluid, this soft 
_Paie, and in this state only, mixes with the blood, 
and asses through the circulating vessels for the 









a pen! hi ue pyRicine 
oun OW AE the est of the food must in this 
: 2 be broken down and dissulved before it 


, enter into the system, it must appear 
| something approaching to this sulu- 
.arlificially, would greatly aid the or- 
digestion jo, this process, and that there- 

exertion might be saved! to the system. 
lime nourishment wauld be rap- 


a! the same lime rishinen 

ly, conyeyed into it. Tt is with this view that | 
pte wamend. the general adoption of cook- 
J or 


wi SUGAR.CROP IN LOUISIANA. 
‘0 )'Pheveditor of the Baltimore Chronicle is in- 
~debted to the politeness of a commercial house in 
this gity-for the following extract of a letter from 

: ‘planter in Louisiana: 

“As | previqusly mentioned, the Sugar erop is 
hort,” ‘Many planters wont make a hhd. 
hey make-seed for the coming year, it will 
vbe thevexient. [expect to make } of a crop.— 
Boutracty havebeen made here at 7} to 99; arid 
now 1. belisyesG® could be: got.. It is rally 
thapgit $0,000 hhde. will net be made in the 
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}State. Several of our grocers who have had 
nerve, have made $20 to $0 a hhd. on sugar, and 
are selling old sugar at'$9} to 10. You may re- 
ly on the correctness of this information.” 





ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE. 
By M. Povis. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales de 
V Agriculture Francaise, of 1835. 

[The publication of te following communica- 
tion to the Annales de P Agriculture Francaise, 
was commenced in the February No. of that jour- 
nal, (which was received here in May,) and the 
June No. contains the end of the first part, “ On 
Liming,” and enables us to offer the translation 
of that portion to our readers. Only a few pages 
of the next proportion of the series, “On marling,” 
has yet appeared, and not enough to permit a 
judgment to be formed of its worth. 

Though there are many deficencies in this 
treative on liming—and also opinions as to the 
theory of the action of lime, in which we cannot 
coincide—still, on the whole, we consider it as 
presenting far mere correct views, and more satis- 
factory information, both on theory and practice, 
than any other work on liming that we have be- 
fore seen. Jn other points, and those of most 
importance, the facts here presented, (and now 
first learned from aay European authority,) atrong- 
Iv stistain the views maintained in the Essay on 
Calcarcous Minures. Kt would be both unneces- 
sary and obtrusive to remind the reader of these 
points of difference, and of agreement, whenever 
passages exhibiting either may occur. They 
will therefore generally be submitted in the au- 
thor’s words, without comment. A few excep- 
tions only to this rule will he made, in cases 
which appear particularly to eall for them. 

We have no information whatever of M. Puvis, 
the author of this treatise, previous to the appear- 


the Annales. 
on this subject, and is stated by the introductory 
remarks of the French editor, to be entitled to all 
respect, for his long experience, and his practical, 
has well as scientific investigation of the subject, 
If then there remains no ground to distrust his 
judgment or his facts, the statements made are 
most important to a very large portion of thi- 
country, which has heretofore heen generally sup- 
posed to be deprived of all possible benefit from 
the use of calcareous manures, on account of their 
remoteness and high price of carriage. M. Puvis 
states that the most successful and profitable -li- 
ming in Europe (for the expense incurred) is in re- 
peated applications of very small dressings—mak - 
‘ing less on the average, than four bushels of lime 
to the acre, annually. This small amount, if 
really us efficacious as is alleged, would cost so 
little in lahor and money, that the limits of the re- 
gion capable of being Jimed may. be very far ex- 
tended. It wonld ‘not matter though the applica- 
tions should require to be repeated forever, provi- 
ded the annual returns gave good'profit tipon the 
annual expense : and far greater will be the profit 
if (as we think) the soil ultimately. will no longer 
require such repetitions—or only at very distant 


intervals of time—and still be a high! uctive 
ce a eT ecoe apr a A ih 
tile soil. Ed. Far. Reg.) 
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On the different modes of improving thé soil. 
To improve the soil is to modify its compoéi- 
tion in'such manner as to render it more fertile, 
This definition, which might be extended to 
manures charged with vegetable mould [humus] 
or animal substances, which also modify: the 
composition of the soil, is limited by French ag- 
riculture to substances which act upon the soil, 
or upon plants, without containing any notable 
‘ proportion of animal or vegetable matter. 
| Jt is said that manures, [putrescent or enrich- 
!ing,] serve for the nutriment of plants. But itis 
the same as to substances improving to the soil, 
whieh furnish to it matters which it needs to be 
fruitful, and which furnish to vegetables, the 
earths and saline compounds which enter as es- 
sential elements in their composition, their tex- 
tare, and their products. Such improving sub- 
stances ought well to be regarded as nutritive.* 
Thus lime, marl, and all the calcareous com- 
pounds employed in agriculture. since they fur- 
nish lime and its compounds. which sometimes 
form half of the fixed principles of vegetables, 
ought also to be considered as aliments ; or, what 
comes to the same, as furnishing a part of the 
substance of vegetables. Thus again, wood-ash- 
es, pounded bones, burnt bones, which furnish to 
vegetation the calcareous and saline pliosphates 
which compose a sixth of the fixed principles of 
the stalks, and three-fourths of their seeds, ought 
well to be considered, and surely are, nutritive. 
What then particularly marks the distinction 





demens,| and alimentary manures, [engrais,} is, 
that the former furnish, for the greater part, the 
fixed principles of vegetables, the earths, and salts, 
which are not met with ready formed, neither in 
the soil nor in the atmosphere : while alimentary 
manures furnish a small part of the volatile prin- 


;ciples which are abundantly diffused throughout 





ance of the commencement of the publication: in ; "e atmosphere, whence vegetables «raw . thea, 
But he is evidently well informed | 


y means of suitable organs: and what is most 
: remarkable, is, that the vegetables, hy receiving the 
| fixed principles of which it has need, acquires, as 
we shall see, a greater energy to gather for ite 
isustenance the volatile principles which the at- 
mosphere contains. 

The greater part then of soils, to be cartied to 





*The two classes of manures which are des- 
cribed generally above, are conveniently designa- 
ted in French each by a single word. *“Engrais,” 
which we can only translate as manure, is limited 
in signification to such substances as directly ép- 
rich soils, and feed growing plants—and “ amen- 


fertility of soil, but the operation of which is not 
to furnish food to plants. In speaking of the 
action of these different classes, the sense may be 
rendered, though not verv precisely, by the words 
“ enrich,” and * improve”—but there is no one 
English term ‘that will convey the meaning of 
either class of substances. “Aliinentary manures” 
will be used for the first clays, and “manures jim- 
proving the constitution, of pane some similar 
awkward, but descriptive phrase, can | rev 

the meaning of the Niort * amendémens”—n86- 
Yess “improves” contd be tolerated as a substitute, 


for convenience. Ty, ’ , 





- 





between manures which improves the soil [amen-— 


demens,” signifying substances whic! alter and.im- 
prove the constitution, texture, and indirectly, the’ 
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Europe, the country where agriculture i is best 
pracused, and the most productive,) spends every 
year, upon two-thirds of ite soil, a million of en paes 
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the highest rate of productiveness, require ma- | 
pures to improve their constitation. 





SRE NUNES AO AEOEE. 


elle; *) and it is principally to- 


theseagents, and not ‘work, it’ 
Alimentary | to quality of the soils,that the superiority of ‘its'|)10 omitany 






thing essential. ht is»proper then 


manures give much vigor to the leafy products— | production is owing. ‘The’ best of its soil makes he should limit himeelf tothe: prema pari 


but they multiply weeds, both by favoring their | 
growth and conveying their seed—and they often 
eanse crops [of small grain] to be lodged, when | 
they are heavy. Manures which improve the 
goil, more purticularly aid the formation of the: 
seeds, give more solidity to the stalks, and prevent ; 
the falling «f the plants. But it is in the simulta- | 
neous employment of these two means of feriili- 
gation by which we give to the soil all the active | 
power of which it is susceptible. They are ne- 
cessary to each other, doubling their action recip- 
rocally : ‘and whenever they are employed togeth- 
er, fertility goes on without ceasing—increasing 
instead of diminishing. 

The. greater part of improving substances are 
calcareous compounds. ‘Their effect is.decided 
upon all soils which do not contain lime, and we 
shall see that three-fourths, perhaps, of the lands 
of France are in that state. The soils not calca- 
reous, whatever may be their culture, and what- 
ever may be the quantity of manure lavished on 
them, are not suitable for all products—are ofien 
cold and muist, and are covered with weeils— | 
Calcareous manure~, by giving the lime which is 
wanting in such soils, complete their advantages, 
render the tillage more easy, destroy the weeds, 
and fit the soil for all produete. 

The improving substances have been called 
stimulants ; they have been thus designated he- 
cause it was believed that their effect consisted 
only in stimulating the svil and the plants. ‘This 
designation is faultv, because it would place these 
substances ina false point of view. It would 
make it seem that they brought nothing to the 
soil, nor to plants—and yet their principal effect 
is to give both principles which is wanting. 
Thus the main effect of calcareous manures pro- 
ceeds from their giving, on the one han, to the 
soil the calcareous principle which it does not 
contain, and which is necessary to be able to de- 
velope its full action on the atmosphere—and on 
the other hand, to vegetables, the quantity which 
they require of this principle, for their frame-work 
and theirintimate constiwution. It would then be 
a better definition than that above, to say that to 
improve the soil is to give to it the principles 
which it requires, and does not contain. 
Importance of munures which improve the constitu- 

tion of soils. 

The question of improving manure is of great 
png w agriculture. This means of meliora- 

ng the soil is too liule known, and above all, too 
itt practived in great part of France—and yet it 
is a condition absolutely necessary tw the agricul- 
tural prosperity ofa couniry. In the’ neighbor- 
hood of great cities,alimentary manures being fur- 
nished on yood terms, may well vivify the soil: 
but animal manure cannot suffice -butin a few 
situations, and of small extent—and in every 
country where tillage is highly prosperous, im- 
proving matures are in ure. ‘The department of 
the North (of France,) Belgium, and England, 
owe to them, in a great measure, their prosperity. 
The Department of the North, (which: is, of ‘all 


| part of the saine basin, is of the same 
‘and same quality, as a great part of Artois an 


Picardy, of which the products are scareely equal: 
| to half the rate of the North. Neither is it the 


;qnantity of meadow landwhich causes its supe- 
riority ; that makes but the fifth part of its extent, 
and Lille, the best Arrondissement, has searcely 
a twentieth of its surface in meadow, while Aves- 
/ne, the worst of all, hasone-third. Nor can any 
great additional value be attributed to the artificial 
meadows, since they arenot met with except in 
the twenty-sixth part of the wholespace. Neither 
can this honor be due to the suppression of naked 
fallow, since in this country of pattern husbandry, | 
they yet take up one-sixth of the ploughed land, 
every year. Finally, the Flemings have but one 
head of large caule for every two hectarest of 
land, a proportion exceeded in a great part of 
France. ‘Their great products then are due to 
sheir excellent economy and use of maures, to 
the assiduous labor of the farmers, to courses of 
crops well arranged, but, above all, we think, to 
the improvers of soil, which they join to their al- 
imentary manures. ‘I'wo-thirds of their land re- 
ecive these regularly: and it is to the reciprocal 
reaction of these two agents of melioration, that 
appears to he due the uninterrupted succession of 
fecundity, which astonishes all those who are not 
accustomed continually to see the products of this 
ion, 

At this moment, upon all points in France, ag- 
riculture, after the example of the other arts of in- 
dustry, is bringing forthi improvements ; in all parts 
especially, cultivators are trying, or wishing to try, 
lime, marl, ashes, animal black. It is this partic- 
ular point in progress, above all, fur which light 
is wanting; and this opinion has induced the prep- 
aration of this publication. Since more than $0 
years, the author has devoted himeelf, from ineli- 
nation, to agriculture ; but he has been especially 
attentive to calcareons manures. He has studied 
in the practice of much extent of country, in his 
own particularly, in personal experiments, and in 
what has been written on them both by foreign- 
ers and countrymen. An Essay on Marly has 
been the first fruit of his labours ; an Eseay on the 
use of lime will soon be ready ; it is with these 
materials that he now sets himselfto work. To 
prepare for this object, a series of articles, of the 
nature of a recapitulation rather than of a regular 





‘*Siatisque du department du Nord. 

tThe hectare is very nearly equal to two and 
a half English (or American) acres. Sse account 
of French weights and Measures, p. 506, Vol. HI. 
Farm. Reg.— Tr. 

Essai sur la marne, published 1826, at Paris. 
This is the first notice which we have had of the 
existence of this work, and have forthwith sent 
for a copy, as well as for one of the anthor’s forth- 
coming Essay on the use of lime, that no source 
of information on this important subject may. be 
excluded. But it may be inferred (from the, au- 
thor’s expressions, )that these more extended works 
will contain novhing more of what is essential, 
than is ted in this condensed forin, prepa 





lime, marl, ashes of peat, aud of dead coal [how- 


on by biaiself fur thewMuaales, Ev. Fanuwas? 
Be. 


; his ‘subject; those es 
“ular, and his directions will be 









His advice will then be: 






supported by afew developements: 0!” 
An extract from this work has: in’ 


' Encyclopedie Agricole : here it wil wn appr, 


but by separate articles, whieh will :be 
by a systematic general view of-theery, foundéd 
on practice. This is the moment for multiplying 


publications on this subject, because that imalmost 
all parts of France, it is the reese 5 
‘most controverted—that which the'most 


labor and the greatest expendituses—: which pre~ 
sents most doubis—and which has conaequently 


| sesnet need of being made clear. 


We shall not enlurge here upon the manner: tn 
which improving mauures-act: we will putioffthis 
inyportant question. with its developments to. ‘the 
article on lime. Here we enly present. the thed- 
ry. Hereafter, that whicl we will hazard willbe 
founded upow facts, and yet we will not: proniise 


these developments, but for the puepese'el" ee 
lightening and directing practice, 


Of the various kinds of improving manures: 

The first in order, and the most Sike 
the ealeareous manures. We conprtaansiatibe 
this name. lime, marl, old plastering mortar, and 
other rubbish of demolished buildings, bed Offoes 
sil shells, [ falun.)* or shelly subsumees, : 
or gypsum, experience and reason will prove 
we etree os to arrange in the same class, and. 

the others, woad ashes, ground bones, a 
burnt bones. We will not pluce in the-sarnelist 
the ashes of peat, of dead coal,and red: 
ashes : their effect is not owing to their lime, but 
(as will be seen afterwards) rather to the effect of 
fire upon the earthy parts,and particularly 
argil which they contain. 

We will next in order trent of - cueing 
sea, of saline manures of different ere? Thix- 
tures of earths, of calcined clay : and teint 
paring and burning the torfahd 
Dy hema which peut ue of tine fo in agriculture. — 

Of luming—on the use of lime for the improve 
ment of soil 


1. Among the immense variety of substances, 
and of combinations whieh compose 
layers of — ihe earthy abot y substances, sy 
alomine, an most 
surface soil: the greater portion chend ona 
_ being unfit to aid vegetation, they ought to: be 

rare upon a surface where the 
wrilled to call forth and to preserve the millions 
of species of beings of all nature which live ‘on iw 
products. 

It was also a great penedeeatendiininanilaiele 
ligence was to be exercised upon the: surface of 
the soil, to have so few. AE RNR oo 

* Falun—Beus formed! by shells. Tori ove 
- of that nae thi peinorenar 
valors country use this 


sae Complet, snd though i cleat sbowe 

' ~ 
is. called © marl” in Virgittiag it Saas” . 
that neither of these audsurs concider folengnbe- 
mgemarl. Tr. 
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they rarely contain 
pues cthare of lime ; and 
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lime which 


« 


ainong these substances, the two first, 
alumine, form almost exciusively three- 
of soil ; the third, the carbonate of lime, is 
foand more or less mixed in the other fourth : all 
‘soils in which the latter earth is found, have simi- 
characters, producing certain families of vege- 
which cannot succeed in those in which it 

is not contained. 

* The calcareous elements seem to be in the soil 
@ meas and a principle of friability. Soils which 
contain caleareous earth in suitable proportions, 
suffer but little from moisture, and let pass easily, 
to'the lower beds, the superabun 

y drain themselves with facility.— 

in and leguminous crops, the oleaginous 

plants, and ror yar jl of the vegetables of 
commerce, succeed well on these soils. 

“It is among these soils that almost all good 
jands are found. Nevertheless, the abundance of 
the calcareous oer is more often injurious 
thati useful.» Thus it is among soils composed 

y of carbonate of lime that we meet 
with the most arid and barren, as Lousy Cham- 
oy ape reey and some parts of . 

3. ysis of the best soils has shown that 
ond 10 per cent. of the 
of the highest grade 
of quality seem to contain but from 8 to 5 per 
cent. Thus the analyses of Messrs. Berthier and 
Drapiez, show $ per cent. of it in the celebrated 
soil: of the environs of Lille. 
<4) But’ all these proportions, all these advan- 
all these products, calcareous manures bear 
them to the soils which do not contain the 
calcareous principle. It is sufficient to spread 
them in very small proportions: a quantity of 
not exceed the thousandth part 
Of the tilled surface layer of soil, a like propor- 
tion of drawn ashes, or a two-hundredth part (or 
even less) of marl, are sufficient to modify the 
nature, change the products, and increase by one- 
half the crops of a soil destitute of the calcareous 
oe a This principle then is necessary to be 
to those soils which do not contain it; 
it is then a kind of condiment disposed by nature 
to:meliorate poor soils, and to give them fertility. 

‘ Ancient date of the use of lime. 
© Bw Lime, as it appears, has long ago been used 
in many countries. However, nothing proves 
that its effect was well known to the Greeks and 
Romans, the then civilized portion of mankind.— 
Their old ngricultural writers do no tspeak of the 
use.of lime on cultivated lands, nor on meadows. 
Plinyy ‘the naturalist, tells us however, that it was 
i’'usé for vines, for olives, and for cherry trees, 
the.fruit of which it made more forward : and he 
speaks of ita being used on the soil generally in 
two provinces of Gaul, those of the Pictones and 

* whose fields lime rendered more fruitful. 
"Phe agriculture of the barbarians was then, in 
thie particular, more advanced than that of the 
Romans. “After that, all trace of the use of lime 
ip agriculture, ie Jost for a long time—whether 
ae 


THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
that it had ceased to be used, or only that the no- 
tice of it was omitted by writers on agriculture. 


if} The trace is again recovered with Bernard Pallis- 


sy, who recommends the use of it in compost in 
moist lands, and speaks of his use of it in the Ar- 
dennes. Nearly a century later, Olivier de Serres,t 
advises ite employment in the same manner, 
and reports that they made use of it in the prov- 
inces of Gueldres and Juliers {in Belgium.) He 
makes no mention of its use in France: but as 
the practices of agriculture were not then much 
pate, 2% together, and were but little known, it 
may be believed that at that time, Flanders, Bel- 
gium, and Normandy, made use of lime. 

In England, liming seems to have been in use 
earlier and more generally than in France. But 
then, and in all time since, good agricultural prac- 
tices have remained in the particular countries 
where they were established, without being 

abroad. Now, novelties carry no alarm 
with them—and ip. the last twenty years, liming 
has made more progress than in the two preced- 
ing centuries. 
Of soils suitable for liming. 

6. Lime, as it has been said before, suits the 
soils which do not contain it already. To dis- 
tinguish these soils from others, chemical analy- 
sis is, without doubt, the surest means ; but it of- 
fers often too many difficulties, and lime may be 
met with in a soil in proportion great enough to 
exert its power on vegetation, without producing 
effervescence with acids.{ But visible characters 
may furnish indications almost certain. The 
soils where the cow wheat [melampyre,] rest-har- 
row, [Ponouis, ou arrete-beuf,) thistles, colt’s 
foot, [tussilage,| and red poppy, spring spontane- 
ously—which produce well in wheat, legumes, 
(or plants of the pea kind,) and especially sainfoin 
—where the chestnut succeeds badly—which 
shows but little of dogstooth, [chiendent,} volun- 
teer grasses, or common weeds, [graminees ad- 
ventices,| except of the small leguminous kinds— 
soils which after being dry, crumble with the 
first rain—all these are almost certainly calcare- 
ous, have no need of lime, nor its compounds,* 
and would feel from their use, rather ill than good 
effects, 

On the contrary, all soils composed of the 
moulderings [deris} of granite or schistus, al- 
most all sandy soils, those which are moist and 
cold of the immense argilo-silicious table lands 
[plateaux argilo-silicieux) which separate the ba- 
sins of great rivers!—the ground where the fern, 


t+ Who wrote on agriculture in the reign of 
Henry 1V. of France, Tr. 

{This isa full though indirect admission of the 
truth of the doctrine of neutral soils, maintained 
in the Essay on Calcareous Manures. Tr. 

*Though both the truth and the usefulness of 
this passage, in general, are admitted, yet it is in- 
correct, in the position that none of the “ com- 
pounds of lime” would be advantageously em- 
ployed on calcareous soils.. On the contrary, the 
sulphate of lime (gypsum) the most important 
compound as a manure, next to the carbonate, is 
most effective where the land has lime in some 
other form : and indeed (as hes been maintained 
elsewhere) it seems generally inert and useless on 





soils very deficient in lime,—Essay on Cajcare- 
ous Manures, Pp. 50, 92, 


the little rush [ petit ajone) the health, les petits 
carez blancs, {e ah ine i oe 
ously—almost all the soils infested with avoing 
a chapelets, with dogs-tooth, with bent grass [ag- 
rostis,| red sorrel, and the litile feverlew—that 
soil where, unless so clayey as to offer great diffi« 
culty to cultivation, only rye, potatoes, and buck- 
wheat, can be made, and where sainfoin and the 
greater part of the crops of commerce cannot suc- 
ceed—where, however, trees of all kinds, and 
especially the resinous kinds, the wood-pine, the 
sea-pine, the larch, the northern pine, and the 
chestnut, thrive better than in the best land—all 
these soils are without the calcareous principle, 
and all the improving manures in which it is 
found, would give to these the qualities of, and 
nourish the growths peculiar to calcareous soils. 

But there, more than elsewhere, it is especially 
necessary to avoid too much haste. Liming upon 
a great scale, ought not to be done, until after hav- 
ing succeeded in small experiments on many dif- 
a parts of the ground designed to be improv- 
ed. 


(To be continued.) 


The character of the lands called by the au- 
thor “plateaux argilo-siliceux,” and which he re- 
fers to frequently in the course of his essay, cap 
only be gathered from the context. They are 
poor, intractable under tillage, and but little per- 
vigus to water. The name indicates their com- 
position to be silicious and aluminous earth almost 
entirely. It may be inferred that such dands re- 
semble in soil the elevated level ridges which in 
lower Virginia separate different water courses, 
and epenaly those which in addition to being 
miserably poor, are remarkably close, stiff, and 
“water-holding”—and are in some places called 
“cold livery land,” “ pipe-clay,” or “ cray-fish” 
soils. Soil of this kind, and of the most marked 
character, is particularly described at page 40, Es 
say on Caleareous Manures, 2d ed. M. Puvis else- 
where, speaks of this “argilo-siliceux” soil as be- 
ing found every where in France, and as known 
in different places under the various names of 
“terrain blanc,” “blanche terre,” in the south, “boul- 
benne,” in the north, of “terre clytre,” and “terre 
a bois”—and in the basin of the Loire, “terre de 
Sologne.” The last name would direct us to the 
lands of Sologne, which furnish it, as it may be 
presumed, as being of like quality. Arthur Young 
says “Sologne is one of the poorest and most an- 
improved provinces of the kingdom, and one ‘of 
the most singular countries I have seen, _ It is flat, 
consisting of a poor sand or gravel, every where 
ona clay or marl bottom, retentive of water to 


such a dagree that every ditch and hole was full 


of it.” 





MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Sarurpay, Oct. Sist, 1885. 
The following articles were exhibited, viz : 
By Mrs. Philip Littig, $8 very large Radishes, 
i By H. B. Chew, specimens of Celery and green 
eas. 
By Mrs, John Lester, 4 fine Beets. 
By Mr. James Howard, a sample of very fine 


potatoes. 
B ena a ee : 
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By Dr. James T. Johnson, rederick, a 
Jarge Radish, yore 
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Wm. Jessup, of Baltimore county, a peck 

of ais fine Potatoes and 4 Radishes. 

» By Samuel. Feast, a specimen of fruit of the 

Bourbon Strawberry. 

By Joseph King, Jr., 22 varieties:of Chrysan- 
themums. 

By Mrs. Geo. H. Keerl, 27 varieties of Chrysan- 
themums. — 

By Miss ——,, a fine bouquet of Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

By Mrs. Hugh Birckhead, a fine bonquet of 
Chrysanthemums. 

By Mrs. Robert A. Taylor, specimens of Chry- 
santhemums. 

By Mr. Edward Kurtz, 22 varieties of Chrysan- 
themums. 

By Mr. John Feast, the crimson daisy flower- 
ed Chrysanthemums, a new variety. 

At .12 o’clock, the Committee awarded the 
weekly premium to Mr. Valentine, for his fine 
Cape Brocoli. GIDEON B. SMITH, 

Cor. Sec’y. 





ADVICE TO FARMERS. 
Farmers, take care not to send your corn to 
market too early this fall---wait, and let it get 
thoroughly dry, about the middle of December. 
In the first place, you will by this escape the pro- 
bable damage to your corn, and the certain loss 
in the price. Some new corn has already been 
sent up in the ear, which has been in a bad state. 
‘There is scarcely a bushel of old corn to go up, 
and to supply the place of old corn, you must 
have the new in a very dry state; it will bring you 
a much better price, for it will be worth more; be- 
sides new corn is worth a great deal more in De- 
cember than in the month of November. Farmers 
nerally complain of the unusually green state of 
ir corn® at this season, and of their disappoint- 
ment in the crops not coming up to expectation. 
Easton (Md.) Gaz. 
e have heard of corn growing in the ear on 
the stalk in an adjoining county. Ed. Far. and 





Foreion. Asstract. 

Advices to the 8th of October have been re- 
ceived from Europe. There is but little of inter- 
est from any part of the continent of Europe to 
notice. Q’Connell has returned from Scotland to 
Ireland, having pronounced a violent phillippic a- 
gainst the Americans, on account of the existence 
of slavery among us; he denounced them as “trai- 
tors to the cause of human liberty,” before the so- 
eiety of venerable old ladies who deputed the 
shireling Thompson to come here and cast his fire- 
brand among us. For ourself we disregard what 
such hired patriots either say or think of us; he 
has already taxed his countrymen /.80,000 for his 
patriotism ! The affairs of Spain appear to be 
mending, and those of France are as quiet as a 
voleano immediately preceding its outbreak. 

From the correspondent of the N.Y. Daily 
Advertiser-— Liverpool, 8th Oct. 1835---The sales 
of Cotton for the week ending on the 2d instant, 
were only 11,520 bags, viz : 
~ 6110 Upland at 7011}; 6350 Orleans 7a12}; 


2120 Alabama 7 7-8211%; 80 Sea Island $3036; 
1160 Brazil 114014; 280 
vast Indie 6448}; 190 W. 


ptian. 14016}; 510 
i4}a153. To- 


tal 16,800 bags. 
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Later by 110 days.—Money sonuinnes inves 
in 76 Sing Toreno had been ejected Y 
nish ministry, and J abe had taken, . 


The former. had rendered. himself._very |1 


unpopular with the liberal party, and given rise by 
his hostility to free principles to.the disaffection 
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which had recently manifested. itself: the latter i8 | penks in 


decidedly a favorite, and his appointment had re- 
conciled the friends of the Cortes ; the juntos had 


already sent in their adhesion, and a new era had }, 


already beamed upon Spain. 





' Erruta.---We regret the occurrence of the fol- 
lowing errors, which occurred in the communi- 
cation of our highly esteemed correspondent Me- 
libeus, published in our 24th number, and now 
recur to them with a view of correcting them, as 
a matter of justice to the enlightened author of 
that excellent essay, not.that we are at all appre- 
hensive they will be ascribed to him by the crit- 
ical reader; for the printer rightfully bears all 
such sins; but merely make them to guard the 
writer from even the possible imputation of inat- 


tention to the more rigid. rules of syntax ; for no| Do 


one capable of appreciating the grasp and power 
of thought contained in the essay would dream of 
any thing else. 

In the 5th line from the top of the first column, 
page 188, after thc word “tried,” insert “il.” 

In the 19th line, same column, for “ideas” read 
“idea.” 

In the $2d line, same column, between the 
words “last century,” insert “half,” so as to read 
“last half century.” 

In the 7th line from the bottom, same column, 
for “29th March,” read “31st March.” 

In the 23d line from the top, in the $d column, 
same page, the sentence beginning thus : “If such 
a principle had influence, generally the determin- 
ations of man”-—-should read, “If such a princi- 
ple had influenced generally the determinations of 
man,” &c. 

In the first column, p. 189, 28th line from the 
top, strike out the word “in” after the word ‘‘in- 
terest,” and insert, “on.” 

In the 2d column, same page, 9th line, after the 
word “topics” insert the word “on.” : 

= = 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Annunciation of the publication of the Silk Manual— 
utility of corn shellers and straw cutters—the blight in 
fruit trees—a rich specimen of marl from North Carolina 
—great produce of rye—work for November—value of 
steamed food for horses—sugar crop in Lovisiana—on the 
use of lime a8 a manure—proceedings of the Md. Horti- 


cultural Society—advice to farmers—foreign abstract — 
errata—advertisements—prices currents, &c. 


STOCK OF IMPROVED SHORT HORN DUR- 
HAMS. 
HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, has 


for sale two 7-8 and four 3-4 bred cows, 2 full bred 
and seven 7-8 bred bulls of the improved short-horn breed. 














They are all fine animals whether regard be had to their | 


milking or fattening propensities. Their ees are in- 
disputable; all tracing to the British Herd book.” They will 
a low for cash, their excellence being considered.— 
‘Oo any person, company, or society, who may want sete- 
“ER Letters ren wou been mn subject, 
a to itor upon this 
must be post paid. nov 10 4& 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,......+sse0-e 
Cham TE sccvccevees 
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Pit UIQ, errcesrscoees pad 


York,.s.000. Ceeeceseveeede 


OtherPen North Carolina, .. ». 
Delaware [ender Pct South Carolina, . .... 
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BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 


A | eee 

PPLES, cocccccesscccevsossosecoes| barrel, 

Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured.-+-|pound. 
Tames ss? satererese “ 

ge eeeee Ocesecese “ce 

Assorted, COUDLTY,+eeese%% “ 

Burrer, wae, in Ibs. & half lbs.) .. «. 


g PER Peres eereseoerere “ 5 


CIDER, cocececcvorgenscosepacesocs aaa 























sie agesz| 


| Hsdagal eee If? 


Catves, three to six weeks old.... 





Cows, new milch, Oe oereres boveeee 17 00 
Vy 9eccvccccecovepsen cde sole 6 ai 800 
Corn Meat, for family USC ,ccceces loolbs.| 1 75 
Cuor Rye, soersccescccevecenel. © 1 1 G2 
eMlineh 06000 ace anahonoostotantnad — 
Fis, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | 7% 
H Roe on aa $6 6°75 
e aa No. 1,..s * 14014 

Mackerel, No. 3;--rsereereteree| |S 181 net 

Cod, sal gre Peeerersegness cwt. 3 00- “35 0 

10; 10 





porsstes Ses cceccnens rots cance 


DEVO ( ‘ 
HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener can at all times 
supply orders for Devon Cattle, This breed is 60 die- 


E 
A 


tin for their keep and richness 
the milk, of the sound Anil the acti por ered 
ness of the oxen that{they would be suited to 


ee) purposes of vir pl peda 6. 
ny person wishing to procure can. sapplied 
by addressing a letter to the editor of 
sur and Gloutban. ares , ~ 
FOR SALE, «=» > 
HREE fine young bulle—the one 3 


other two, two years old, each. 
erosses of the Im Short-horn Dx 















E splendid bull LEON, is sow at Clermont Nurse- 
| elle mee will a fow weeks. -tHe 





Printed by Sands & Neilson, NE. carmel of au 


Charles and Market sircets. 
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_ Kilu-dried d.eal, in hide. 
du in 


Gades Rexos, red Clo orn 
(vesderul the north) 


Th 


Tall wesive at oodcesecee 
, or red ee ereeeree 
, in ret Daag: 4 Se ea 
, country, de» rotted ose. 

4 water rotted, oreee 

HoGs, on the hool,.......-00+000++ 
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BOCOND, ssecsecsvecceceveces Pe 


SP tisecs scvccccderecsoucre. 
Mysranp Seep, 
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1 PP Pew rower esereeeeeee 
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brown and red,.... 
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. “4 Kentucky, Pe wereseeres 
Warzar, WN Sed ci veccscccccccec! 
Red, POPP ee ee eee eeereee 
Wasser, Ie pf. in bbix...... 
a in hhds ere 
“ wagon 
Waeeon Fanicurs, to Tews 
, To Wheeling,. 


Wen, me & Saxon Fleeces, ...| 
J ult Mrinay...-+++0+-« o* 
_ Mne ball... doseeess-css 
hae & one fourth Meri. 
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: AGRICULTURISTS— The aiialysie ¢f Sdile, 
; ‘mineral ‘waters, and other productions, inter- 
Waral pirsaite, is per- 


in 


" oo »Dr ruggists; No. ETHER, Cerin 
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T that beautiful and improved Durham short horn bull, 


1 26. 


H& FARMER AND GARDENER 


ee 

Pi B PLE. "I “ 1, ’ ~~, : = 
FS oe eye pe o a 
YN. He was 5 years old-wn the 8th of August last, 
and bus been well taken care of ; his color is pure white, 


few days off a travel of between 70 aud 80 miles, and bas 
fd all the season on grass, is in tine condition. 

Dy permon-wishing to possess himself uf one of the best 
blovded avimals in the country, will do well to apply 
yperdily. The following ie his 

PEDIGREE. 
The improved Durham short horned BULL LEON. 


——~ bred by Vem H. Preeman, Exq. of baltimore. Caived ad « 


on the Sih of August, +830; now in the pussession of 8. 
Canby, of Woedside, Del. 

* Len’ is hy Gioucester, dam Flora. 

“Glouer:ter” was in ported in uly, 1826. by Mr. J. HH. 
Powel, ceived Feb. 23th, 1825, (iwed by J. \hitaker, 
xq. one of the most celebrated breeders in tngland) by 
Frederick, dain Adela, (bred by Mr. Whitaker ; gave with 


“her firet calf 24 q atts por day) by (spieus; gd Al'red, 


(ored by \ Fr. § emer. gave 24 qnarts per day) by Alfied, 


(200 guineas was refused for Aified) ur gd by Windsor. | 


er er gd Old Daiav.) bred by air. C. Colling-, (gave 32 
_ daily) by Favorite, sire of Cumet ; gr yr gr g d by 
unch ; gf vr gr ge gd by Hubback. 

“Frederick, ’ wan, (bred by Mr, Charge) yot by Hul- 
ton, dau: Urnit, by Comet; (Comet euld for 1000 guimeas; 
g d Splendor by Comet; gr gd FleckeI'win by Majur; 
er gr gd Red Sunmon by Favourite; gt gr ur g d Fleck 
ed Siuunon by Bartle; gr gr geet d Old Simon, bed 
by Mr. Charye,) descended from the Studley White bull. 
* Hulton,” (bred by Mr. Charge,) got by Newtun, dam 
Meteur by Comet, 

“Newton,* (ned by Mr. Charge) got by Comet, damn 
Fanny by ‘ r. Charge’s Grey Bull. 

Comet.’ red and white roan, calved in 1804, (bred 
by Mr. Cullings,) got by Favourite, dam Young Pheonix, 
by Favourite; gd Pueniz by Foljamoe. Sc. &e (Comet 
was sold fr 1 guineas ut Mr. Cullings sale, «et. 
llth, .810.) 

*Gloucester's”’ pedigree can be found more at large in 
a Work called “tints for American teusha dmen, pub- 
lished by the Penmylvania Agricultral Society,” iu 1827 
—he is als recorded in the English Herd ‘ook. 

* Flora, ’(dam of Leon) was got by San pon, dam Pet- 
ty, ad (id betty; Sampson by son of « san, d. by Com- 
et; (sian by Favourne; Favourite by tolingbroke; d. 
Plavix by Folwbe; g d by Alecch s Bull; gr gd by 
Sunth'’s Bull; ge geg d by Jolly’» Bull. 

“Floias’ pedigree can also be found at large in the 
*Vemoirs of the Pennsy vania Agricultural Society fur 
1824, and is lhkewive recorded in thy Enghsh Herd Book. 

J. H. Powel, exq. considers “GI er” one of the 
finest bulls ever in ported by him. no 3 


MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 


180 O00 Chinese Mulberry or Morus Mul- 
e ticauls of various sizes and from 
325 to +30 per 100. 

150,000 ++ hite fialian Mulberry at very low rates by 
the 1000 or larger quantity. 

200 ibs. +: hite hialian Mulberry seed. 

Also the full wing euperior large sized trees which 
now form a Malverry orchasd—but must be removed : 

2000 Crinese Mulberry 3 years ul 74 to 8 feet high. 

200 do ¢o 2 dv S5ito6 do 

2000 do do 3 do and budded on the 
White Mulberry which have proved to be much more 
hardy than those from cuttings. 

These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any 
eilk cultutist can poembly obtain, and there is vot another 
equally valuable collection fur sale in the Union, as those 
who have such will not part with them. 

50,000 cuttings uf the Chineso mulberry at reasonable 
tates by the |000, &e. 

Fruitand Ornanwatal Trees of all kinds, Garden seeds, 
Bulbous rvvts, Green-house plants, and every other arti- 
cle promptly supplied and at very moderate prices. 

Wm, PRINCE & SONS. 
oct 20 4 


———— 
FOR SALE, 
HEIFER risi old, with i which 
makes her 2 13. 6ike bred Weprared ; Barkow Short 














horn—ehe is well growa, aud prettily marked.—Enquire 
fia ke no 3 
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lq “Ln Ps : 
intruduced po py from Egypt. 
nt into England a few 18 since, 
It is not from Jig off sate 


t produced 
‘ ke tulips and byacinthe, (is theref,re a certain crop) 
from its extraurdinary fecundity, ard other estimable 


a 
} i 


——- 
a 
7] iy 


ied ——~"' with« Inde: as glossy assativ ; he is perfectly docile, and - nd ' 
45/1 §& 25 : is a boll ife: pase os fine temper, 7 tome 9 but a. qoaiities, hat already (where it is known) become one of 


the most valuable garden products, Like the root, whose 
name it bears, this useful vevetable multiplies under 


* gréand, each balb producing 2 cluster of onions, no wiss 


inferior to the best of the species. The followwg is the 
, mode of culture, and we would remark that fal! planting 
| is the true method —one reason why many have failed is, 
‘an abundant crop has been by planting in the spring in 
: f Fuli—they require only the slightest prwtection in 

winter. Batto the directions as stated by au experienced 
, cultivator. 
| “By the Ist of August, or as soon as the tops fall and 

wither, take them out of the gronnd, and lay them 

several days in the sun; then put them away ina 
’ place until Oetober or November; they’ should then 

re evt like tulips. The beds intended for them should be 
| previously well wrought, and the plants set in rows about 
ja foot apart. The small or young ones should be separ 
ated from the others, for these grow larger, but produce 
vo Offspring the first year. Before the approach of win- 
ter, sume conise litter nay be spread over them, which 
should be removed in the spring—and they will vegetate 
and producea plentiful crop. They ripen in June, and 
are universally esteemed fur their mild avd agreeable fla- 
vor."’ For sale by R, SINCLA’R. Jr. 

“23 Siuclair & Moore's Ag. Rep'y, on Light-st. 
nov ’ 


» CHOICE DOULLE CARK-SPOR SEED. 


The subscriber offers for sale, 

put up in packets of 124 cts. each, 

the most heant ful Pelphinium A- 

i jacis fl Pleno, ever flowered in thie 

, couniry. The seed was grown 

the present season, and this splen- 

did flower is thus described by the 

expenenuced horticaltorist of whom 

the seed was procured: “The 

trusses of flowers are above a fvut in Jength, on a stately 
stem of near three feet, are as duuble as 10%ea ; in fact 

more resemble Hyacinths, and combine every slade of co- 

lor froin the darkest purple to the inost delicate lilac, and 

from the most beautifal pink to snowy white, with eme+ 

sal! green centres ; but in order to have them of this rich 

dexcription, it is necersary to suw the seed early in the 

month of October, as real gardeners know that spring 

sown seed will not flower half as well ax that p«t down in 

the full—it should be sown in a little bed by itself, of 

light rich soil, well pulverized with the spade and rake— 

on the approach of winter cover it with straw or brash ae 

yon would s innage, which remove in the mouth of April, 

afier which keep the ground loose and clean. Larkspure 

should not be transplanted.” A 12} cent paper embraces 

all the varieties mixed together. - 

tULB US ROOTS. 

A superior collection of BULK: US ROOTS, com 
sisting of t'yaciuth and Tulip Rots of variuns sorts and 
colors, Narcissus, Rannnculus, Crocus, &c. Printed dir 
rections will be farnished. 

Now receiving from our Seed Garden, Earope, &c: & 
full cullection of GANDEN SEEDS, growth 1835, a 
mong which are many sorte fine Peas, (‘nion Seed, Pare 
nip, Carrut, Beet. Yellow Turnip, Radish, &c. 

Also for sale—500 dozen P-TATO ONIONS, a2 ve 
ty mild Onion and immense product, They should be 
planted about the last uf October. 

R. SINCLAIR, 


Seedsman, 
oc 13 Light, 4 doors N. of Pratt st. 


NOTICE TO CAPITALISTS, 
THE undersigned ha been engaged for a nnmber 
[ of years past in rants dan Gar en & Nurseries at 
this place, in a department where he bas had ove 
unity of becoming thoroughly acquainted ws 
ness, wishes to form a connection with some ‘person 
of capital, either as active or silent partner, for the pus» 
aed carrying on the Nursery & Garden Seed busines. 
‘9 @ person Site ‘o.ctaee On ed cone aw 
be scot ewer: bane pe crib a ae ae 
aoe Gdeutial ri ety 
Flushing, L. 1.—Sept. Ist, 1835. 
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